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‘‘Allez toujours, monsieur! et vous le trou- 
verez,” said the ancient dame with the snowy lace 
cap, who sat at the little door in the tower wall of 
Antwerp Cathedral knitting, knitting — always 
knitting — the live-long day. ‘‘You will find 
Annette at the top of the stairs.” “ Merci, mon¬ 
sieur,”— as I gave her fifty centimes—“ Le 
voila ! ”—opening the door—“mount slowly, 
and, above all, take care! ” 

Then the door closed with a bang, shutting out 
the pleasant afternoon, the bright sunlight, the 
cries of the venders, and the clattering of wooden 
shoes in the “ Place Verte.” 

There was a damp, close, unpleasant smell in 
the air, a flight of steps rose straight before me, 
and I began my climb to the spire, whence the 
cross rises at a height of four hundred and three 
feet. Up and up, round and round the slender 


stone column I climbed, until at last I was forced 
to rest, from dizziness and lack of breath. The 
winding staircase appeared to have no end, the 
tiny slits of windows were so far apart that, in the 
scant light which they afforded, the steps seemed 
to disappear above and below in a faint, blue mist. 
Through the gloom I saw above my head a small 
opening — a mere slit in the circular wall, from 
which there came no light. I rose and looked into 
it. For a moment I could distinguish nothing, 
but gradually a wonderful sight grew as I gazed. I 
found that I was on a level with the lofty ceiling 
of the cathedral, at a height of over two hundred 
feet. Through huge timbers, hewn centuries ago, 
inclining toward and joining each other at all 
possible angles, I looked down upon a scene which 
made me feel almost as if I was in Liliput. Tiny 
black specks, which I saw to be people, were mov- 
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ing over the floor of the cathedral far below. At 
one side there was a small black patch in front of 
an altar, and with my glass I discovered that it was 
a group of a hundred or more people assisting at a 
christening, I saw the clouds of incense rise from 
the principal altar, and the candles were but tiny 
points of yellow light in the gloom, like far-off 
flickering stars. Then faintly came up to me the 
notes of the powerful organ. It was a fascinating 
spectacle, and I found it hard to leave it and to 
resume my climb. 

Up, up, higher and higher I mounted, constantly 
finding the stone steps more and more worn and 
cracked. It became lighter, and soon a brilliant 
shaft of sunlight appeared through a narrow Gothic 
window in the tower. I was now considerably 
above the roof of the cathedral. Just beneath the 
window a huge gargoyle shaped like a dragon 
stretched out its length above the roofs far below. 
From the square beneath, I doubt if one could have 
distinguished its form, but from where I stood 
above him, the stone dragon seemed to be at least 
twelve feet long. About him, all carved in stone, 
were huge roses and leaves,—each rose as large as 
a bushel basket. Doves were flying around at that 
great height, or, resting upon the grim figures, 
cooed softly to one another. As I stood gazing 
out at the wonderful carvings for which this cathe¬ 
dral is famous, a massive, flat piece of metal came 
jerkily up before the narrow window out of which 
I was looking. For a moment I was puzzled, but 
then suddenly it dawned upon me that the object 
I had seen must be a part of the minute-hand 
of the huge clock in the tower. It was quite near 
the window, and I put out my hand and touched 
it. In three jerks the minute-hand had passed on, 
making its mighty round at the rate of a foot a 
minute. 

From the window where I rested, the panorama 
was unsurpassed. It is said that one hundred and 
twenty steeples may be counted, far and near, upon 
a clear day. I did not attempt this, however. 
Toward the north, the river Scheldt wound its sil¬ 
very way until it was lost in the mist of the horizon 
as it joined the North Sea. Looking east, toward 
Holland, I saw dimly the towms shining in the sun¬ 
light. When the atmosphere is clear, the guide¬ 
book says, one can see towns fifty miles away. 
Below, the great square seemed to have contracted, 
and the few lazily-moving cabs, drays, and people 
looked like flies creeping across a piece of coarse 
bagging. Soon I realized that it was quite late in 
the day and that if I wished to see the famous caril¬ 
lon I should lose no time. The bells in the tower of 
Antwerp Cathedral are doubtless quite as interest¬ 
ing to many tourists as are the great pictures by 
Peter Paul Rubens in the cathedral itself/ These 


bells have curious histories, and quaintly worded 
inscriptions may be deciphered on many of them. 
Besides the forty bells comprising the Carillon, 
there are five bells of great interest in the tower. 
The most ancient of these is named “ Horrida” ; 
and is said to date from 1316. It is a peculiar 
pear-shaped bell, and is rarely rung. Next in im¬ 
portance comes the Curfew,” and it is the sweet 
note of this bell that is heard far over the polders 
of Belgium, every day at five, at twelve, and at 
eight o’clock. Next in rank is the bell called “ Ste. 
Marie,” said to weigh between four and five tons. 
Charles the Bold heard its first peal as he entered 
the city in 1467. At its side hangs ‘‘Silent St. 
Antoine,” so called because its voice has not been 
heard for nearly a century; and, finally, we come 
upon grand “ Old Carolus,” the greatest of them 
all. It was to examine this famous chime that I was 
making the ascent of the tower, an undertaking in 
which I knew that I ran the risk of breaking my 
neck by a misstep or fall as I clambered about the 
gloomy spaces of the tower, which were coated with 
the accumulated dust of centuries. A few steps 
higher I came upon a little door in the wall, be¬ 
side which hung a long iron handle with a knob 
at the end, and on the door was painted the word 
“ Sonnez ! ” Obeying the instruction, I rang the 
bell, and at the same instant I sneezed. 1 shall 
never know whether it was the sneeze or the ring 
which brought a response. At all events, while 
I heard no sound from the bell, the door opened 
of itself, seemingly, into a dim passage, and I heard 
a thin, reedy voice, like a clarionet out of tune, 
asking: 

“ What will you ? ” 

“To see the carillon ! ” I replied. 

The reedy voice then called out, “Josephine, 
Jo-s6-phine ! ” A pause. “ Fillette ! ” 

Then a little voice answered: 

“ Oui, Bonne Maman 1 ” 

“ Venez done! Tenez — take monsieur to see 
the carillon.” 

“ Yes, Bonne Maman ! ” and, with these words, 
there appeared in the doorway the quaintest, 
brightest little face one could wish to see. She 
wore a tight little black cap on her head; and her 
dress consisted of a short-waisted black bodice with 
brass buttons down the front, and a skirt of some 
plain stuff, over which she wore a blue apron. An 
orange-colored handkerchief was tied around the 
slender neck and on her feet w'ere woolen shoes. 

“Entrez, monsieur! ” and, takingmebythe hand, 
the odd-looking little girl led me into a narrow pas¬ 
sage dimly lighted by a brass lamp which hung on 
the wall. Being without a chimney this lamp filled 
the passage with smoke. Holding my hand tight 
in hers, little Josephine led me along the passage, 
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and as we passed the door through which she had 
appeared, I saw within, in a room paved with red 
tiles, a little, humpbacked, faded-looking woman, 
sitting at work before a lace-cushion. She spoke, 
and I recognized at once the thin, reedy voice 
which had greeted me. 

“ Bonjour, monsieur. Prenez garde toujours ! 

“ Tell me, little one,” 1 said, as the door of the 
passage closed upon us, “ how long have you been 
up here in the tower ? ” 
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when she makes the lace. Oh, the beautiful lace ! 
and she gets twenty francs the metre,— croyez- 
vous, monsieur! ” 

“ Stand just as you are now, Josephine,” I said, 
and there in the belfry I made a sketch of her, 
while she watched me, following with wondering 
eyes every motion of the pencil. 

When 1 had finished the sketch, I said quickly, 
“Look there, Josephine,” and as she turned her 
head I dropped a franc into the little pocket of her 



THE HOME IN THE CATHEDKAL TOWER. 


“ Moi, monsieur? Oh ! 1 have always been here. 
I was born here.” 

“Was that your mother whom I saw just now, 
making lace ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, non! monsieur. I have no father, no 
mother. She is Bonne Maman ! She is really my 
aunt, but she is Bonne Maman all the same. My own 
Maman died when I was very little, like that,”— 
measuring off the supposed size with her hands, 
— “and I am nine now, presque.” 

“ But you don’t stay up here all the time ! You 
go to school? ” 

“Oh, non! monsieur. Bonne Maman teaches 
me the lessons. I read much to the Bonne Maman 


apron. I have often wondered what she said when 
she found it. 

“And don’t you ever go downstairs?” 1 asked 
curiously, as we continued to ascend the steps 
together. 

“ Maisoui, monsieur ! I was down in the world at 
the Kirmess. Oh! the Kirmess, monsieur, it was 
grand, and Bonne Maman bought me a real dolly 
with a glass head. Tenez! it cost deux francs, 
ficoutez, monsieur, — with a glass head ! Look ! is 
she not beautiful?” and she held up a cheap, 
poorly-made doll as she spoke. 

“ Beautiful ! ” I said, taking the doll from her 
and affecting the greatest surprise at the idea of a 
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from the ring at Josephine’s waist, we entered a 
large space in which, by the aid of a feeble light 
from overhead, 1 saw confusedly piled around and 
above us and stretching dimly away in the shadows 
a huge framework of timbers that supported the 
weight of the bells and machinery of the clock. 
The sound of the organ reached us for a moment 
from far off and was suddenly drowned by the noise 
of a prodigious rattling and clanking and creaking 
among the ropes and chains which almost filled the 
space in which we stood. It was the machinery of 
the huge clock making ready to strike. For this 
it prepares itself by a preliminary winding begin¬ 
ning quite ten minutes before the hour. 

I followed my little guide and groped among the 
wilderness of massive timbers, stirring up dust 
which had been gathering undisturbed through 
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I was able to see the bells, which are said to be 
forty or more in number, hanging in tiers above us. 
Some of them are connected with the machinery 


real glass head. Josephine meanwhile critically 
studied my face, with a delighted expression on her 
own, as we went on climbing, hand in hand. 

Soon we came to the top of the final stairway, and 
after unlocking the door with a huge key that hung 


the long years, and lay thick on everything about 
us. At length we reached a rickety staircase which 
led into a large room. At first it seemed quite filled 
with mighty beams crossing one another in every 
direction, but soon I distinguished the dark forms 
of the bells which were suspended above our heads. 

Voila, monsieur,”said my little guide, pointing 
to a line of dark objects hanging from a beam 
overhead. Voila, the evil spirits ! ” 

“ They are bats ! ” I said, as one of them seemed 
for a moment to fall, and then spreading its wings 
flapped away still higher among the beams. 

‘‘Yes, monsieur. But never disturb them! Bonne 
Maman says that they are the spirits of the bad, 
who have come back to be under the cross. Bonne 
Maman says it, and she knows everything ! ” 

Now, having grown accustomed to the dim light. 
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of the clock and ring of themselves. Others are 
rung from below, by hand. To the right, I saw a 
little room, between the upright beams, in which 
there stood a huge drum or barrel, a repetition, 
on an enormous scale, of the ordinary revolving 
cylinder one may see in a music-box. This drum 
or barrel, which is connected in some ingenious 
manner with the bells, plays the melodies one 
hears every seven minutes of the day and night. 
Here is also the keyboard of the carillon, which 
was formerly played by hand. It resembles a com¬ 
mon board with what seem to be a number of base¬ 
ball bats extending from it. 

‘‘ Now, little Josephine,” I said, show me the 
great Carolus ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, monsieur, it is forbidden to go up to that! 
And then the stairs are bad, too. Since the Eng¬ 
lish gentleman had a fall there, no one has been 
admitted! ” 

But I was determined not to lose this oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing * ‘ Old Carolus ” from a near point of 
view. So, quieting the fears of my little guide, 
I took the key from her ring and, mounting the 
rickety stair\vay, unlocked the door. Little Jose¬ 
phine sat on the steps and watched me. Soon I 
was on a level with the body of the huge bell, the 
•greatest and best beloved of all the bells of Ant¬ 
werp, and, indeed, of all Belgium. 

It is called Carolus, because it was given by the 
Emperor Charles V. The popular belief is that 
gold, silver, and copper enter into its composition, 
and it is valued at nearly $100,000. I saw where 
the clapper, from always striking in the same place, 
had worn away the metal from the sides. Far below 
hangs the rope, by which it is rung on rare occa¬ 
sions, with sixteen ends for as many ringers; and 
even sixteen strong bell-ringers are none too many. 

While standing on a board which ran from one 
beam to another, I made several notes in my 
pocket sketch-book, and was stooping over to look 
at the enormous clapper, when there came a sudden 
cry from my little guide, who was standing directly 
below: ‘‘ Prenez garde, monsieur ! The board is 
slipping! ” And before I could take a step to one 
of the beams, or catch hold of the huge wheel that 
swings ‘‘Old Carolus,” down came my frail support, 
dropping me on my back in a cloud of dust. Hap¬ 
pily, the fall was not great, only six feet or so, 
and I was congratulating myself that it was no 
worse, when I saw that little Josephine was lying 
on the floor, her eyes closed and with an ugly gash 
upon her forehead. I ran to her, caught her up in 
my arms, and, covered with dust as I was, I hur¬ 
ried down the shaky stairway, ran along the pas¬ 
sage, and finally reached the little room paved with 
red tiles, where the crippled lace-maker was still 
busily at work over her cushion and bobbins. 
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‘‘Quick!” I said, anxiously, forgetting in my 
excitement that probably I should not be under¬ 
stood. “ Hurry ! Some water ! The little one has 
been hurt — not badly, I think,— but we must look 
to her wound at once ! ” 

I remembered afterward that the little lacc- 
maker did just as I bade her, although I am sure 
I did not speak anything but English to her. 

Tenderly putting little Josephine down, I carefully 
washed away the blood and dust from her temple, 
the little old lace-maker meanwhile chafing her 
hands. I soon found that the hurt was not a serious 
one. The edge of the board had merely grazed 
along her forehead in coming down. I am not 
an adept in surgery, but I flatter myself that on 
that day, I made a most artistic cflect with stick¬ 
ing plaster. Soon Josephine opened her eyes, and 
her first words were for the doll, “ Lisette.” Alas ! 
when I found “ Lisette,” her beautiful glass head 
was broken to splinters; but a whispered promise 
of a larger and grander “ Lisette” brought back 
the smiles to* the face of my little friend, and as I 


left the snug abode high in the tower of Antwerp 
Cathedral, late that evening, the old grandam show¬ 
ing me down the steep, dangerous steps, a smok¬ 
ing lamp in her hand, little Josephine was sleeping 
quietly. I should like to have seen her next morning, 
when, upon awaking, she found the shining twenty- 
franc goldpiece which, in a very mysterious manner, 
had dropped from somewhere, and tucked itself be¬ 
tween the pillow and her cheek, where it lay all night. 
And here is a little letter which I received in Paris 
not long afterward. I have translated it for you, and 
1 have been glad to think that perhaps the new doll 
is as dear to little Josephine as the other “ Lisette ” 
once was: 

Anvers, Belgique, 15 June, iS—. 

Cher Monsieur : I thank you very much. Oh, how 
large she i.s ! —large like a real baby! Yes, I call her 
“ Lisette,” because you asked me to. My head is all 
well, only a little mark shows. I thank you very much 
for your goodness. With great consideration and assur¬ 
ances of my high esteem [poor little Josephine ! ], accept, 
monsieur, the sincere homage of your devoted, 

Josf:PHiNE Deetjen. 



A VIEW FROM THE TOWER OF ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 
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